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PREFACE. 



On 26th March, 1919, the Bishop of London appointed a com- 
mission to inquire, inter alia, into the circumstances of the 
ecclesiastical parishes and benefices within the City of London, 
and into the re-arrangements or re-grouping of parishes and 
benefices which might with advantage be promoted under the 
Union of Benefices Act, 1860, with or without the demolition of 
chiirches. The report of the Commission, dated 14th April, 
1920, dealt at length with the various points which had been 
remitted for consideration, and in particular recommended the 
union of all the benefices and ecclesiastical parishes in the City 
(exclusive of the parish of St, Andrew, Holborn) into four 
great parishes, and the removal of nineteen existing churches, 
the towers to be retained in seven cases. 

This drastic proposal came under the consideration of the 
Local Government, Records and Museums Committee of the 
Council, who instructed the clerk of the Council to report on the 
historical interest of the churches in question, and the way in 
which the money for their erection had been provided, and the 
architect of the Council to report on the architectural and 
antiquarian features of the buildings. The reports of the officers 
have now been amalgamated, for the purposes of publication, 
into one report dealing with (i.) the gradual diminution in the 
number of City churches (pp. 5-7), (ii.) the historical and archi- 
tectural interest attaching to each church (pp. 8-29), and (iii.) 
general observations (pp. 29-32). A number of photographs 
have been included, as well as a plan which shows the position 
of (a) the nineteen churches, (6) the churches which would remain 
if the proposals of the Commission were carried Out, (c) the 
churches which were rebuilt after the Great Fire of 1666, and 
have since been demolished, (d) the churches which were burnt 
down in the Great Fire and have not been rebuilt, (e) the old City 
wall, the present City boundary, and the area of the Great Fire. 

The clerk of the Council and the architect of the Council 
desire to record their appreciation of the work done in connection 
with the preparation of this report by Mr. W. W. Braines and 
Mr. C. J. T. Dadd of their respective departments. 

G. TOPHAM FORHEST, JaMES BieD, 

Architect of the Council. Clerk of the Council. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
I2th October, 1920. 
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PROPOSED DEMOLITION 



OF 



NINETEEN CITY CHURCHES. 



Diminution in Number of City Churches. 

The proposal to demolish nineteen churches in the City of 
London is the most far-reaching of its kind ever put forward. 

Of the 107 parish churches* existing in the City at the time 
of the Great Fire of 1666, 86 became a prey to the flamesf . Of 
these, 35 were never rebuilt, namely :— 

AUhallows the Less. St. Margaret, New Fish Street. 

Allhallows, Honey Lane. St. Martin Orgar. 

Holy Trinity, Queenhithe. St. Martin Pomeroy. 

St. Andrew Hubbard. St. Martin Vintry. 

St. Anne, Blackfriars. St. Mary Bothaw. 

St. Benet Sherehog. St. Mary Colechurch. 

St. Botolph, Billingsgate. St. Mary Mounthaw. 

St. Faith. St. Mary Staining. 

St. Gabriel, Fenchurch. St. Mary Woolchurch. 

St. Gregory. St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street. 

St. John, Walbrook. St. Michael le Quern. 

St. John, Watling Street. St. Nicholas Aeon. 

St. John Zachary. St. Nicholas Olave. 

St. Lawrence Pountney. St. Olave, Silver Street. 

St. Leonard, Eastcheap. St. Pancras. 

St. Leonard, Foster Lane. St. Peter, Paul's Wharf. 

St. Margaret Moses. St. Peter, Westcheap. 
St. Thomas Apostle, 

* In the following report attention has been confined to the City 
" parish " churches. The number of these at the time of the Great Fire is 
sometimes given as 109 {e.g., Bell's Great Fire of London, p. 334), but this 
figure is arrived at by counting in Holy Trinity, Minories, and St. Peter ad 
Vincula, neither of which was in the City. At the present time (1920) the 
parish churches number 49. The Bishop's Commission mention that there 
are also five other churches in the City, viz. : St. Paul's Cathedral, the Temple 
Church, the two churches in the Tower [though these are not in the City], 
and the Mercers' Chapel, making a total of 54, but confine their attention to 
47, i.e., the 49 " parish " churches, less the churches of St. Bartholomew 
the Less and St. Andrew, Holborn. 

t Although they are generally spoken of as having been " destroyed," 
it would seem that in many cases total destruction did not occur. 



The reason why these churches were allowed to disappear 
entirely can only be guessed, but the opinion may be hazarded 
that circumstances then existed similar to those which brought 
about the passing of the Union of Benefices Act of 1860, and the 
appointment of the Bishop's Commissions of 1899 and 1919, 
namely, the fact that churches were in excess of the spiritual 
needs of the community resident within the City. Indeed, the 
Act passed immediately after the Great Fire (19 Charles II., 
c. 3) authorised the rebuilding of only 39 parish churches (to be 
selected by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London). It appeared, however, "upon an exact survey taken 
of the number of houses to be rebuilded and of the extent of the 
respective parishes necessary to be settled and continued," that 
the number of parish churches to be rebuilt could not be reduced 
below 61, and such was accordingly provided by the Act 22 
Charles II., c. 11. The 51 churches in question were in due 
course rebuilt and were completed (except, in some cases, the 
steeples) at various dates up to 1697. Of these rebuilt churches, 
the undermentioned 17, all of which were Wren's structures, 
had been removed before 1899: — 



Church. Taken down. 


St. Christopher le Stocks . . 


. 1781 


St. Michael, Crooked Lane 


. 1831. 


*St. Bartholomew by the Exchange 


. 1840-1. 


St. Benet Fink 


. 1842-4. 


St. Benet, Gracechurch. . . 


. 1867-8. 


St. Mary Somerset 


. 1871 (tower left). 


St. Mildred, Poultry 


. 1872. 


St. Antholin 


. 1874. 


St. Michael, Queenhithe . . 


. 1876. 


AUhallows, Bread Street . . 


. 1876-7. 


St. Dionis Backchurch 


. 1878. 


St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street 


. 1886. 


St. Matthew, Friday Street 


. 1886. 


St. Olave, Jewry 


. 1888-9 (tower left). 


AUhallows the Great (rebuilt in 1877) 


. 1893. 


St. Michael, Wood Street . . 


. . 1894. 


St. Michael Bassishaw 


. 1897. 



* A new chuich of St. Bartholomew was built in Moor Lane in 1850, 
and demolished after only a few years' existence. 



Twenty-one had survived the Great Fire. In 1899 only ten 
remained, more or less altered* ; in eight casesf churches had 
been rebuilt and were standing on the same site ; and three had 
been removed, namely : — 

Church. Taken down. 

AUhallows Staining (rebuilt about 1683) 1870. 
St. James, Duke's Place . . . . . . 1874. . 

St. Martin Outwich (rebuilt 1798) . . 1874. 

A commission appointed by the Bishop of London in 1899 
recommended the removal of ten churches. As a result, how- 
ever, only two parish churchesj have been removed, namely :— 

St. Peter le Poor. 

St. Alphage (now in process of demolition). 

The church of St. George, Botolph Lane, was removed in 1904. 
From the foregoing statement it will be seen that of the 107 
parish churches at the time of the Great Fire, 33 were never 
rebuilt, and 23 have since been removed, no fewer than 18 of which 
have been taken down during the last 50 years. If the recom- 
mendation of the Bishop's Commission to destroy 19 more be 
, adopted, the result will be almost to double the number of churches 
removed during the last two and a-half centuries. Regarded 
from another point of view, in place of 72 parish churches sur- 
viving or rebuilt after the Great Fire only 30 will be left. 



* AUhallows, Barking, St. Alphage, St. Andrew Undershaft, St." 
Bartholomew the Great, St. Bartholomew the Less (to a very large extent 
rebuilt), St. Ethelburga, St. Giles, Cripplegate, St. Helen, St. Katherine Cree, 
and St. Olave, Hart Street. 

t AUhallows London WaU, St. Andrew, Holborn, St. Botolph, Alders- 
gate, St. Botolph, Aldgate, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, St. Dunstan in the 
West, St. Katherine Coleman, and St. Peter le Poor. 

J Holy Trinity, Gough Square, which was built in 1827 as a chapel 
of ease, has also been removed. 



Historical and Architectural interest of the 
Nineteen Churches, 

We now proceed to consider the chief points of interest con- 
nected with the nineteen churches proposed to be demolished. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

This is certainly a pre-Conquest foundation. A charter, dated 
by Thorpe 1053, is extant comprising a grant by Brihtmaer " at 
Gerschereche " (Gracechurch) to Archbishop Stigand and the 
monastery of Christchurch, Canterbury, of inter alia, " Aire 
Halgene chereche."* The church was in early days frequently, 
called AUhallows Gracechurch, and the monastery of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, is known to have held the patronage. 

Alexander Barclay, poet and scholar, was rector of the old 
church for a few months before his death in 1552. 

The present church was erected by Sir Christopher Wren in 
1694, at a cost of £8,058. It is approached by a passage under 
an archway from Lombard Street, and consists only of a simple 
rectangular nave with a small chancel and a tower, about 85 feet 
high, in three stages, at the south-west corner. The plan is very 
similar to that of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. The elevations 
of both church and tower are simple in design, and are executed 
in stone. 

The ceiling is coved at the sides, and in the centre has a skylight,! 
which was inserted during the alterations in 1880. The marble 
font is probably by Grinling Gibbons. It is beautifully sculptured 
with cherubim and floral wreaths. 

The church contains some good mural tablets and finely carved 
woodwork. The walls are panelled with oak to a height of 9 feet. 

An old richly-carved gateway, which was erected soon after 
the Great Fire and formerly stood at the entrance from Lombard 
Street, is now in the porch, having been removed thither in 1865. 

All Hallows, London Wall, 

This foundation was certainly in existence circ. 1120. A deed 
of Henry I. confirming to Holy Trinity Priory the Church of 
AUhallows, which, it is stated, had been given to that Priory by 
Ranulph, is transcribed in the Liber See. Trinitatis (Guildhall 

* Thorpe's Dipl. Ang.-Sax., pp. 372-3. 




LL HALLOWS, LONDON WALL. VIEW FROM GALLEUV LOOKING TOWARDS CHANCEL. 




ST. ALBAN. INTERIOR LOOKING EAST. 




SS. ANNfi AND AGNES. 



VIEW SHOWING GROINED VAULT OVER CENTRAL 
AREA OF CHURCH. 




ST. BOTOLPH, ALDERSGATE. INTERIOR LOOKINS EAST. 




ST. BOTOLPIl, ALDGATli. VIEW PKOM ALDGATE HIGH STREET LOOKING NORTH. 




ST. CLEMENT, EASTCHEAP. SHOWING WEST FRONT AND TOWER IN CLEMENT'S LANE. 




ST. DUNSTAN IN THE EAST. VIEW FROM ST. DUNSTAn's HILL LOOKING 
SOUTH-WEST. 



MS. 122, iii., f. 501). The documents accompanying the deed 
make it clear that the church was Allhallows on the Wall, which 
did, as a matter of fact, belong to Holy Trinity Priory. The 
date of the gift by Ranulph must lie tetween 1108, when the 
Priory was founded, and 1135, when Henry I. died. It has 
usually been stated* that the church came into the hands of the 
Priory as a portion of the soke of Aldgate given by Matilda, 
Henry I.'s queen, about 1108. The charter conveying the soke, 
however, does not mention the church, and the statement is 
inconsistent with the evidence quoted above. 

The church escaped the Great Fire, being some distance outside 
the area involved. In 1764-9, however, it was rebuilt at a cost 
of £2,941 by Dance the younger, under the powers of an Act of 
Parliament obtained by the parishioners for that purpose. 

The interior is roofed by a barrel-vaulted ceiling, enriched with 
panels, springing from a frieze without entablature supported on 
three-quarter Ionic columns on pedestals, and is lit by semi- 
circular clerestory windows penetrating the vault. There is a 
semi-circular apse at the east end, and an organ gallery at the 
west. The approach to the pulpit through the vestry is unique 
among London churches. 

A picture over the altar is a copy made 130 years ago by Sir N. 
Holland of one in the Church of the Conception at Rome by 
Pietro Berretini da Cortona (1596-1669), a painter of some repute. 
The subject is the " Restoration of sight to Saul of Tarsus by 
Ananias at Damascus." 

The exterior of the church is of brick, with the exception of a 
stone tower, which is small in size but of good proportion, 
surmounted by a stone cupola supported on an open colonnade. 

From investigations made in 19061, it was found that the north 
wall of the church was built upon the remains of the old Roman 
wall. The vestry is also on the site of one of the bastions of the 
wall. 

The church is much used in the morning as a place of rest by 
women and girls waiting for their places of business to open. 
Architecturally, it has been adversely criticised, but it is one of 
the few remaining examples of Dance's work, and is considered 
to have a fine interior. 

William Beloe, translator and miscellaneous writer, and Robert 
Nares, archdeacon of Stafford, philologist and author of a most 

* See e.g., Strype, Survey of London, 1730 edp,, I, ii., p, 5. 
t Archaologia, Vol. LX., pp. 200ff.. 
60132 B 
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important glossary of Elizabethan literature, were rectors of 
Allhallows, London Wall, in 1796-1817 and 1818-29 respectively. 

St. Alban, Wood Street. 

The earliest document extant mentioning this foundation is a 
grant* by Richard Kavel of rent issuing from land at Wdestrate 
in St. Alban's parish. The names of the sheriffs who attested as 
witnesses show that the date is 1203-4. There can, however, 
be no doubt that the foundation is much older than this. Matthew 
Paris states'!" that the church of St. Alban's in London was one 
of several gifts made to the Abbey of St. Alban's in the time of 
the Abbot Paulus (1077-93), and was afterwards granted by 
him to Westminster Abbey. The former part of this statement 
is perhaps open to doubt, but the latter part is confirmed by the 
fact that the church was in the possession of Westminster until 
the last quarter of the 12th century, when it was granted to 
St. James's Hospitalf. Matthew Paris also records the tradition 
that the church was originally the chapel of King Offa (d. 796), 
whose palace it is said to have adjoined. In another form of the 
tradition§ Athelstan (d. 940) takes Offa's place. The tradition 
at any rate shows that the church was in the time of Matthew 
Paris (d. 1259) regarded as of great antiquity, and this, combined 
with the fact that -it was certainly in existence before 1093 (see 
above), makes it practically certain that the foundation is pre- 
Conquest. 

The church is said to have been rebuilt by Inigo Jones f about 
30 years before the Great Fire, although some authorities are 
doubtful as to this. The damage it sustained in 1666 was not 
so extensive as to require its entire rebuilding, and much 
of the work of the former church was accordingly incorporated 
in the new structure. It was repaired by Wren in 1685 at a 
cost of £3,165. 

The church is principally in the Perpendicular style of Gothic 
architecture. The ceiling of the nave is groined, and the east 
end of the church terminates in an apse lit by three stained glass 
windows. There is a large five-light window on the west end 
ov€r the entrance, glazed with clear glass. 

* Ancient Deeds, A. 2502. 

t Vitce XXIII. Sci. Albani Abbatum, edn. Watts, p. 50. 

i Flete's History of Westminster Abbey, ed. by J. Armitage Robinson, 
p. 95. 

§ Strype, Survey of London, Book III., p. 76. 

■P e.g. Birch's London Churches of the 17th and ISth Centuries, p. 108 ; 
Godwi's Churches of London, Vol. I. 
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The interior has been much altered and modernised, some of 
the original fittings having been taken away, including the pulpit 
sounding board now in the tower. The old altar-piece sur- 
mounted by the Royal Arms and the west gallery have been 
removed, and the organ re-erected on the north side of the chancel. 
The pulpit is by Wren, and very beautiful in proportion and in 
detail. 

There is a marble monument to William Harvey (d. 1593) 
and family, and attached to the north wall are two large monu- 
ments of white marble, one in memory of Benjamin Harvey, the 
donor of the font, who died in 1684, and the other of Richard 
Wynne, a merchant of London, and benefactor to the poor of the 
parish, who died in 1688. Sir John Cheke, the great Greek scholar, 
and tutor to King Edward VI., was buried in the church in 1557, 
but his memorial perished in the Great Fire. 

The tower, which is at the north-west corner, is 85 feet high, 
and terminates in an open parapet. It is surmounted by eight 
pinnacles, each seven feet high. The original pinnacles became 
decayed and new ones were substituted about 16 years ago. 
The church, especially the tower, is of graceful and pleasing pro- 
portions. 

SS. Anne and Agnes. 
The earliest contemporary record mentioning this foundation 
is a St. Paul's document comprising a grant of a piece of ground 
before the Church of St. Agnes " de Aldredesgate."* One of the 
witnesses is " Henry de Lundenston, mayor of London," and 
the date of the document, therefore, lies between 1193 and 1212, 
the limits of Henry's mayoralty. A church of St. Agnes was, 
however, in existence half-a-century before this time. John 
Flete, in his History of Westminster Abbey {circ. 1443), states 
that the Abbot Gervase (1140-60) granted the Church of St. 
Agnes " juxta Alderychgate " to St. Martin's le Grand. This 
statement, according to the editor, is based on records tran- 
scribed in the Westminster Domesday. There is nothing to show 
how long the church had been in the possession of Westminster. 
It is not included among the churches confirmed to that Abbey 
in 1067f, but it would be hazardous to assume that it was not 
in existence at that date. 

An earlier building on this site was burnt down in 1548, 
and a new church erected shortly afterwards. The steeple 

* Historical MSS. Commission 9th Report, p. 2. 
t Brit. Mus. MSS., Coitonian Charier, VI., 3. 
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seems to have escaped destruction at that time, though its 
rebuilding became necessary in 1629. In 1666, the whole 
building was totally destroyed, and it was rebuilt in 1680 by 
Wren at a cost of £2,448. In 1837, considerable alterations 
were made, and it is said that many beautiful fittings then 
disappeared.* 

Although the exterior treatment is plain, the church is charac- 
terised by an air of antiquity. It has a low tower surmounted 
by a lead lantern. The interior approximates to a square on plan, 
but this is skilfully masked by the arrangement of four Corinthian 
columns on lofty pedestals carrying an intersecting segmental 
vaulted ceiling, which forms a groined vault over the central 
area of the church. The interior is considered to be of remarkable 
originality and charm, and may be regarded as a model for 
a small parish church. The altar-piece is well proportioned, 
having carving of the Grinling Gibbons period and style. 
The church, as a whole, is of interest, and one which ought not 
to be pulled down if it be possible to avoid it. 



St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 

The dedication to the Saxon saint, Botolph, renders it highly 
probable that this foundation dates from pre-Conquest times. 
The first contemporary record mentioning it, however, is a letter 
of Pope Lucius II. (1144), transcribed in the Liber Fletewood,'\ 
which includes the Church of St. Botolph among the possessions 
of St. Martin-le-Grand. This is, undoubtedly, St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, the patronage of which was formerly in the hands of 
St. Martin. The date of the foundation can be pushed back a 
few years, for it is recordedj that the church was given to St. 
Martin in the reign of Henry I. (1100-85) by Thurstan, a priest. 

The church was rebuilt about 1790. § A representation of the 
former building, which was not involved in the Fire of 1666, is 

* Birch's London Churches of the nth and ISlh Centuries, p. 82. 

t Guildhall MS., No. 85, ff. 102-3. 

} Victoria County History, London, p. 555, quoting a document of 
Westminster Abbey. 

§ The date is frequently given as about 1753 (e.g., Henrey's St. Botolph 
Without, Aldersgate, p. 45 ; Staple's Notes on St. Botolph, Aldersgate, p. 12), 
and Entick (History and Survey of London, etc., HI., p. 340), writing in 1766, 
states that the church was rebuilt in 1757, except the roof. On the other 
hand, the Act 32 Geo. III., c. xxxix (1702) describes the church as being a few 
years before " very antient and in an extreme decayed state," and mentions 
that the works then undertaken had cost £12,225, whereas the expenditure 
in 1753 seems to have been only £1,500. 



given in West and Toms' Perspective Views of Ancient Churches 
(1739). 

The interior of the present building is spacious, divided into 
nave and side aisles, with galleries on either side. The square 
pillars supporting these carry also Corinthian columns rising to 
the ceiling. This is arched and divided into moulded and en- 
riched panels. 

The church contains a monument (bust) to Elizabeth Ashton, 
widow of Ralph Ashton, of the County Palatine, dated 1662 ; 
and a tomb, with curious monument over, to Dame Anne 
Packington, widow of Sir John Packington, Chirographer in the 
Court of Common Pleas, dated 1563. 

The concave recess at the east end in which the altar is placed is 
lighted by a spacious window filled with stained glass representing 
Angels Ministering to Our Lord in the Wilderness. This window 
is remarkable by reason of the constant bright illumination of the 
figures represented. 

The building is of brick, and its architectural treatment gener- 
ally is disappointing. The tower at the west is crowned by a 
very insignificant turret. The east front has four Ionic 
columns, placed two on each side of the central window, and 
supporting a pediment. This fagade was constructed in Roman 
cement in 1831, when the road was widened. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

(Tower to be preserved.) 

In this case also the dedication makes it likely that the founda- 
tion was pre-Conquest. The earliest mention of it, however, 
occurs in the confirmation by Henry I. of the grant* by the 
English Cnihtengild to Holy Trinity Priory of inter alia the 
Church of " St. Botholf." The grant was made in 1125. 

This church was one of those not involved in the Great Fire. 
In 1744, however, it was taken down and rebuilt by George Danoe 
at a cost of about £5,530.1 An illustration of the old church is 
given in West and Tom's Views. White Kennett, afterwards 
bishop of Peterborough, historian and anti-Jacobite, was rector 
of the old church from 1700 to 1707. 

The interior of the present building is divided into nave and 
aisles by large heavy piers carrying Tuscan columns at very wide 

* Transcribed in City of London Letterbook C, p. 220. 
t Atkinson's St. Botolph, Aldgate, p. 186. 
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intervals and supporting a flat ceiling. There is a cumbrous 
gallery extending along three sides. The church is well lit by two 
rows of windows in each of the side walls, one above and one below 
the gallery. Owing to the disposition of the site the altar is at 
the north. The ceiling was renewed in 1880 by Bentley. The 
exterior is of brick with projecting quoins, stone dressings to 
windows and stone cornice. The tower is also of brick with 
rusticated quoins and is surmounted by a stone spire, the whole of 
plain but stately and proportioned design. 

The building occupies a commanding situation, and while it is 
not of outstanding architectural interest, very strong grounds 
would have to be adduced to justify removal. 

St. Clement, Eastcheap. 

A charter,* purporting to be of the year 1067, states that Haymo, 
" dapifer " of William I., had wrongfully taken possession of the 
church of St. Clement " in the same city," i.e., London. It is 
moreover, implied that the church of right belonged to Westmin- 
ster Abbey and that William had compelled its restitution. The 
church in question must have been St. Clement, Eastcheap, and 
not St. Clement Danes, because (i.) the latter was not in Londoti, 
and (ii.) Westminster Abbey is known to have held St. Clement, 
Eastcheap, but there is no evidence that this was ever the case 
with St. Clement Danes. The charter unfortunately is not 
genuine, although generally admitted to contain much valuable 
tradition. There can be little doubt that it may be regarded as a 
true indication of pre-Conquest date. It should be noted that 
in the charter of Henry I.f confirming to Westminster Abbey the 
churches in London granted by WilUam I., the place of St. Clement 
is taken by " the wooden chapel of St. Margaret of Eastcheap," 
a building of which there does not appear to be any other record. 
It may well be a case of double dedication, such as is frequently 
njet with in the early records of City churches. If this is so, the 
pre-Conquest date of the foundation is certain. 

The old church was destroyed in the Great Fire, and the present 
building was erected by Wren in 1686. 

In plan it consists of a nave with a clerestory having small 
windows ; the aisle on the south, which is separated from the 
nave by two columns on high bases, contains the organ. The 

* British Museum MSS., Cottonian Charter VI. 8. 
t Westmirtster Abbey MSS., D, f. 101. 
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ceiling is flat and divided into compartments, with an enriched 
elliptical band forming the centre panel. The altar-piece, the 
font cover and the pulpit, with sounding board, are of oak and 
very richly carved, as are also the door cases. The exterior, with 
its square tower surmounted by a balustrade, is very plain. 

The church is not regarded as a favourable specimen of Wren's 
work, and its suggested removal is of less importance than in 
other cases. 

Thoipas Fuller, author of The Worthies of England, and John 
Pearson, the leading English theologian of the 17th century, were 
lecturers at the old church, and the latter's well-known Exposition 
of the Creed was based on discourses preached therein. Henry 
Purcell and Jonathan Battishill were both organists at the 
present church. 

St. Dunstan in the East. 

(Tower to be preserved.) 

The dedication to St. Dunstan sugges's that the foundation 
dates from before the Conquest, but it is not possible to trace it 
farther back than the 13th century. The earliest definite refer- 
ence is in a grant,* dated 34 Henry III. (1249-50), to Holy 
Trinity Priory of a rent issuing from land, etc., in the parish of 
St. Dunstan by the Tower of London. The date may be carried 
back about 40 years, if, as is almost certain, the parish of St. 
Dunstan, mentioned in two documentsf preserved in the Public 
Record Office and belonging respectively to the reign of John 
and the lifetime of Henry, son of Ailwin, i.e., implying a date not 
later than the period 1199-1212,J is St. Dunstan in the East. 

This church, extensively repaired and almost rebuilt in 1633, 
was practically destroyed by the Great Fire. Wren restored the 
church and subsequently (in 1698) § rebuilt the steeple, which 
still remains. 

The remainder of the church was rebuilt in 1817 by Mr. David 
Laing, the architect of the Custom House, at a cost, it is said, of 
about £36,000,11 and having regard to the standard of architectural 
effort existing at that time, the building is considered by Birch^f 
to be not without merit. It is in the perpendicular Gothic style. 

* Ancient Deeds, A. 2407. 

t Ancient Deeds, A. 2503, 1775. 

t .John's reign was 1199-1216, and Henry, son of Ailwin, died in 1212. 

§ Wren's Parentalia (1750 edn.), p. 312. 

II Daniell's London City Churches, p. 167. 

il London Churches of the 17th and ISth Centuries, p. 146. 
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The outstanding feature of this church is the tower and spire, 
which is one of Wren's most striking works, and one in which 
its author apparently took particular pride. The tower is 
21 feet square at the base and of a total height of 167 feet; 
It contains four stages: in the lowest is a doorway; in the 
second and fourth, windows ; in the third, a clock. It is 
surmounted by four tall pinnacles, one at each angle. From 
behind these spring four arched ribs which at their junction 
support the lantern and spire. The steeples of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. Giles, Edinburgh, and King's College, 
Old Aberdeen, are similarly designed, the treatment of St. Dun- 
stan's appearing more closely allied with that of St. Nicholas. 

One distinguished name connected with St. Dunstan in the East 
is that of John Morton, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor and cardinal, who was rector from 1472 to 1474. 

St. Dunstan in the West, 

(Tower to be preserved.) 

In this case also the dedication suggests a pre-Conquest date. 
The earliest record of the existence of the church, however, is 
dated 21 Henry III. (1236-7). The document in question is a 
grant by the Crown, to the House of Converts, of the Church of St. 
Dunstan against the New Temple. The Crown had obtained 
possession of the church from Westminster Abbey, but there is 
no evidence as to when the Abbey acquired it. 

Though not within the City walls, St. Dunstan in the West 
narrowly escaped the Great Fire, being only a few feet outside 
its limit. A view of the old church is included in West and 
Tom's Views. 

The present building was erected in 1830-3 in the Gothic style 
of architecture by John Shaw. Its plan is octagonal (diameter, 
55 feet) with north and south axial line, the altar being at Ihe 
north. The body of the church is lighted by clerestory windows 
above the arches in the sides of the octagon, the chancel by a 
window by Thomas Willement immediately above the altar. 
The church is constructed of brick, with a tower of stone, above 
which is an octagonal stone lantern with open tracery. The 
south elevation forms the street frontage, and the portion westward 
of the tower has within recent years been shut in by a block of 
offices erected upon part of the churchyard. 

William Tyndale, one of the most remarkable of the leaders of 
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the Reformation, and translator of the greater portion of the 
Bible, was lecturer at St. Dunstan in the West in 1523-4. 
Among the vicars of the church may be mentioned Thomas 
White, afterwards canon of Windsor and founder of Sion 
College, and John Doune, dean of St. Paul's and a w^U-known 
poet of the 17th century. Izaak Walton, author of The Compleat 
Angler, was a worshipper. 

Outside the church is the statue of queen Elizabeth* which 
until 1760 adorned the gate of Ludgate, built in 1586. 

St. Katherine Coleman. 

This church was formerly known as " AUhallows Coleman- 
church," or simply " Colemanchurch." A deedf granting land 
in " Colemanchurche parish " is at any rate before 1193, for 
Henry, son of Ailwin, signs second among the witnesses and is 
not called mayor. From the fact that the witnesses include the 
grantor and four witnesses of another deed, J the date of which 
certainly lies between 1147 and 1168, it would seem likely that 
the date of the first-mentioned document is not much later than 
1165. The church was in 1291 § in the patronage of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, but is not mentioned among the possessions of the College 
in the document of 1144 referred to above under St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate. It cannot, however, be assumed that the church 
was not then in existence. 

The present church appears to have been built (and presumably 
designed) by a Mr. Home, between the years 1739 and 1742. 
It is of simple rectangular plan, placed on an axial line north-east 
by south-west, with a square tower and vestries at its western 
end. The exterior is finished in brick with stone rusticated dress- 
ings to the doors and windows, all now very dingy and lacking 
any attractive colouring to give relief to a singularly heavy and 
depressing exterior. 

The interior shows a room of rectangular shape with a flat 
ceiling having a cove around its junction with the walls. The 
walls and ceilings are finished in plaster, and a base to the whole is 
formed with a high hardwood panelled dado. The " high backed " 

* On the destruction of the old church it seems to have been lost sight 
of, and was discovered some years later in the cellar of an adjoining house 
(Woolwich i4rfi)er«Mer, 27th April, 1839 ; ^ri Union, May, 1839). It was placed 
in its present position in May, 1839. 
t Ancient Deeds, A. 1679. 

t Norman Moore's St. Bartholomew's Hospital, I. p, 132, 
§ Taxatio of Pope Nicholas. 
60132 c 
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seating of the church corresponds with the latter in general treat- 
ment. The sanctuary is emphasised on the eastern wall by a slight 
semi-circular headed recess, and is enclosed, on plan, with a hard- 
wood balustraded railing of some interest. The pulpit possesses 
detailed enrichments well worth preservation, but exhibits 
generally great poverty of design. The latter defect is even more 
obvious in the western organ gallery, and, in fact, may be charged 
against the whole building, which in both general proportion and 
detail is quite commonplace. This is the more remarkable because 
a number of beautiful and interesting late Renaissance churches 
were built in London within twenty years or so of its construction, 
including St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and St. 
Mary Woolnoth, a fact which goes to show that the lack of imagin- 
ation displayed in the building was personal and not due to the 
general architectural and aesthetic influences then prevailing. In 
this connection attention maybe drawn to the criticism of one well- 
known authority on London churches, writing early in the 19th 
century, to the effect that " the fabric is . . . quite undeserving 
of illustration, except as evidence of the improvement which has 
(since) taken place in public taste," and that, " it may be 
confidently stated that no parish in the metropolis would now 
allow such a piece of ugliness to be erected."* 



St. Magnus the Martyr, 

(Tower to be preserved.) 

The supposed charter of 1067 (see under St. Clement, East- 
cheap) confirms to Westminster Abbey " the half of the stone 
church of St. Magnus near the bridge." That this embodies 
a true tradition appears from the fact that the confirming charter of 
Henry I. (1108-16) refers to the church (" the half of the stone 
chapel of St. Magnus the Martyr ") as having been granted to the 
Abbey by the Conqueror. The date of the foundation is, there- 
fore, certainly pre-Conquest. 

The then existing church was destroyed in the early stages of 
the Great Fire. It was rebuilt by Wren in 1676, the steeple being 
added in 1705, and is one of the most beautiful of all Wren's 
works. The church was much injured by a fire in 1760, when a 
great part of the roof was burnt, the organ damaged, and the 
vestry room entirely consumed. 

* Godwin's ChurchfS of London, Vol. II. 
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New vestry rooms were built, but were pulled down, together 
with the south-west and north-west corners of the church to make 
a passage-way under the steeple to the old bridge, in the making 
of which it was found that Wren had foreseen this eventuality 
and arranged accordingly. 

The interior, although well proportioned, exhibits faults of 
design which are probably due to the restoration in 1760, 
and is disappointing. It is divided into nave and side aisles by 
slender Ionic columns on octagonal bases ; the ceiling of the nave 
is barrel vaulted, pierced by groins from the circular clerestory 
lights ; the ceilings of the, aisles are flat. 

The altar-piece extends across the full width of the chancel and 
is remarkably fine. It is treated with the Corinthian order with 
entablature and attic stage and a raised pedimented panel over 
the centre, the whole being richly carved. The ironwork of the 
altar rails is also of fine workmanship. The pulpit, the sounding 
board for which is now in the vestibule, is also richly carved. 
The walls are panelled in oak to a height of 7 feet, and the carved 
door cases at the west and north are equal to any now existing 
in the City churches. The organ, with an elaborately carved 
front, contains the first swell-box made. A sword rest made in 
1708 of Sussex iron is worthy of notice. 

One important tablet is erected to the memory of Miles Cover- 
dale, translator of the Bible, who was at one time rector of the 
church, and whose remains were re-interred therein. 

Externally, the church is of stone. The well-proportioned 
steeple, of distinctive design, is a prominent feature in the views 
of Old London Bridge, to which it was immediately adjacent. 
This is certainly one of the churches which should not be demo- 
lished without specially good reasons and after very full 
consideration. 

St. Mary Aldermanbury, 

The earliest mention of this foundation is contained in a 
document* of circ. 1181 of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
comprising an inquisition on certain London churches. 

The church, which was rebuilt after the Great Fire by Wren 
in 1677, is planned with nave and aisles, a tower partly engaged 
being at the western end. The nave is divided into five bays 
by columns and pilasters of the Com posite order, supporting a 

* Historical MSS. Commission, Ninth Report, p. 68, and Newcouit's 
Reperiorium Ecclesiasticum, I., p. 432. 
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bold entablature from which springs an arched plaster ceiling. 
Centrally situated on either side are two semi-circular headed 
clerestory lights, intersecting by groins the main barrel vault. 
The ceilings of the aisles are flat and divided into panels. The 
east end has a large window with stained glass of poor quality. 

Externally, the church is built in Portland stone, is well pro- 
portioned and has a pierced parapet of unusual design. It has a 
square tower with a pierced parapet and pinnacles, and upon the 
tower is placed a square turret in two stages. Modern tracery has 
been inserted in the belfry lights. 

The original seats, reredos and pulpit were, some years ago, 
removed and others of inferior quaUty substituted. The latter 
are now, in turn, being superseded by others transferred from St. 
Alphage, London Wall, which has been dismantled. 

At the present time the church is closed for restorations. 
There are several well-known names connected with St. Mary 
Aldermanbury. Henry Condell and John Heminge, editors of 
Shakespeare's First Folio, were buried in the old church, and 
a memorial to them was erected in the churchyard in 1896. Milton 
was married to his second wife at St. Mary, in 1656. Edmund 
Calamy, the elder, a well-known Puritan divine was incumbent 
from 1639 to 1662, when he was ejected for nonconformity. 
His son Benjamin, who had other views and became a prebendary 
of St. Paul's, was the first incumbent of the new church. Another 
member of this family, Edmund, who was a grandson of the elder 
Calamy and holds an important place in religious historical 
literature as the biographer of nonconformity, was buried at this 
church in 1732. Judge Jeffreys was a parishioner and in 1693 
his remains were moved from the Tower and buried in a vault 
beneath the communion table of St. Mary Aldermanbury. 

St. Mary at Hill. 

The existence of this foundation can be traced back to the time 
of Richard I., or earlier. Amongst the deeds preserved at the 
Public Record Office is a grant* by the Prior Stephen and the 
convent of Holy Trinity Priory of land in the parish of St. Mary 
" UpehiiUe." Stephen was prior from 1170 to 1197. 

The church of St. Mary at Hill, which was destroyed in the Great 
Fire, was rebuilt in 1672 by Wren, who retained the Tower, side 
and west Tvalls, the cost being £3,980.f 

* Ancient Deed?, A. 2424. 

■f Birch's London Churches of the '17th and ISth Centuries, p. 42. 
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In plan the present building is very similar to SS. Anne and 
Agnes and St. Martin, Ludgate Hill. The interior shows a room 
of rectangular shape, divided by four Doric columns into a Greek 
cross. At the intersection a cupola rises on pendentives springing 
from the columns, the ceiling to the four arms of the cross being 
arched, with flat treatment to the remainder. The plaster 
ornament is treated with great delicacy and refinement. 

The church is abundantly adorned with excellently designed 
and carved woodwork, some at least of which was executed by 
W. G. Rogers in 1849, when the church was remodelled. It is 
all so good that it is difficult to distinguish the modern from 
the old. Altogether, this church presents a* very notable and 
charming interior. 

Only the east end, which is of Portland stone, is visible from 
the street. The tower is of brick with stone quoins, and was 
erected in 1780. 

Edward Young, the author of Night Thoughts, was married at 
this church in 1731, and John Brand, the antiquary, was rector 
from 1784 to 1806, 



St. Mary Woolnoth. 

This foundation was certainly in existence at the beginning 
of the 13th century, and probably at the end of the 12th. Mr. 
J. H. Round in the Athenaeum (31st March, 1888) states that a 
deed of 1191 mentions " Wlnotmaricherche," but unfortunately 
he gives no authority. It is, however, possible to date approxi- 
mately a deed* by which Peter the Prior, and the Convent of 
Christchurch (Holy Trinity) Priory grant a stone house in the 
parish of St. Mary " Wulnothe Mariecherche." Since it is known 
that Peter's term of office lasted from 1197 to 1221, the date of 
the deed must fall within those limits. The church is probably 
named after some person called Wulfnoth. Kingsfordf has 
suggested that the person in question may have been the Wulfnoth 
de Walebroc of 1114-83 mentioned in the Ramiey Chronicle, 
This may well be the case, but even if this is correct it does not 
follow that HarbenJ is right in making the further suggestion 
that the Wulfnoth in question was the founder of the church, 
which would therefore be post-Conquest. Of the numerous 

* Ancient Deeds, A. 2461. 

t Stow's Survey of London, II., p. 309. 

j Dictionary of London. 
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London churches whose names are compounded with the name 
of a person or family there are only four in the case of which a 
fairly certain reason can be given for the name. They are as 
follows : 

(1) St. John Zachary.— The church (already in existence) was 
granted by St. Paul's in the 12th century to Zachary for the term 
of his life.* 

(2) St. Laurence Pountney. — This was an old, probably pre- 
Conquest foundation, known in early times as St. Laurence 
Candle wick Street, f but afterwards called after John de Poul- 
teney, a great benefactor, circ. 1334. 

(3) St. Martin Orgar. — The church (already in existence) was 
granted by Orgar the deacon to St. Paul's in the 12th century.f 

(4) St. Mary Mounthaw. — Originally founded as a chapel for 
the Mounthaw family. § 

It will be seen that of these four names, only one (the last) 
is derived from the foimder of the church. 

St. Mary Woolnoth is situated at the junction of Lombard 
Street and King William Street, occupying one of the most con- 
spicuous positions in the City, and is a fine example of monu- 
mental church architecture. 

The previous building was not totally destroyed by the Great 

Fire, the steeple escaping the flames, and all the walls except the 

north side being repairable Wren repaired the structure in 1677, 

largely at the cost of Sir Robert Vyner, Lord Mayor of London 

in 1674. The damage which the church had received was, 

however, so severe that the repairs proved inadequate to secure its 

prolonged existence, and in 1716 the old church and steeple were 

pulled- down. The present building was designed and its erection 

commenced by Hawksmoor, a pupil of Wren. It is a church of 

quite unusual distinction, both externally and internally, treated 

with fine scale and originality. It was opened for Divine worship 

on Easter Day, 1727. The interior is almost square and contains 

12 Corinthian columns, which are closely grouped in threes, placed 

at the angles of the interior square which forms the main central 

support to an entablature which supports the " Cella " walls in 

which the lunette clerestory windows occur. The lighting is 

unusual, but very effective and pleasant. The ceiling is flat, 

divided into panels and richly ornamented. 

* Historical MSS. Commission, 9th Report., p. 64. 

■f See references given in Harben's Dictionary of London, 

% Historical MSS. Commission, 9th Report, p. 63. 

§ Stow's Survey of London (Kingsford's edn.), II, p. 4. 
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In 1876 internal alterations were effected by removing the 
highly ornamental oak galleries on the north, south and west 
sidtes, taking away the hijgh pews and substituting the present 
seating. The supports to the galleries and also their carved fronts 
were preserved and placed against the walls. The organ, which 
was built by Father Smith and is enclosed by an imposing case, 
was transferred at the same date to the north of the chancel. 

The fittings of the church are very richly ornamented, especially 
the reredos, which is of oak and occupies an arched recess, having 
a pair of large twisted columns raised on high pedestals, supporting 
a carved and enriched entablature. The pulpit, which is also 
of oak and of curious shape, is richly carved and surmounted by 
a canopy raised up on pilasters of slender proportions. 

The chief front is towards the west and is rusticated to the main 
cornice, having a large rusticated Tuscan column at each angle, 
above which continues the tower with twin turrets terminating 
with balustraded parapets. 

The north front is ornamented by three niches, each enclosing 
two Ionic columns on pedestals ; the south front, however, is plain, 
as it was originally hidden by adjacent buildings which were 
demoUshed when King William Street was formed. 

This church may be considered one of the best of Hawksmoor's 
efforts. It is in many respects unique in treatment and is cer- 
tainly one which should be preserved. 

It may be mentioned that in 1903 the church authorities 
received £136,421, paid by the City and South London Railway 
Company for the use of the site under the church. 

St. Michael, Cornhill. 

(Tower to be preserved.) 

The earliest extant record mentioning this foundation is the 
inquisition on certain London churches, circ.1181, mentioned above 
under St. Mary Aldermanbury. The date of the foundation can, 
however, be carried back much farther. The Chronicle of 
Evesham Abbey mentions* that the church was given to the 
Abbey by Alnod the priest. Both Kingsfordf and HarbenJ give 
the date of the transaction as 1055. This is apparently not very 

* Chronicon Abhatiae de Evesham, Rolls Series, p. 75. 
t Stomas Survey of London, II., p. 304. 
j Dictionary of London. 
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far wrong, though based on a mis-reading. It seems probable 
that the Alnod in question was the same as Alnodus the Londoner 
mentioned in the entry relating to Tooting in Domesday {circ. 
1086) and (as Alnoth of London) referred to in a charter (1076- 
85) of Westminster Abbey.* His gift to Westminster is men- 
tioned (his name being given as Alfnothus) in the Cottonian 
Charter VI., 3, and there is no doubt that this charter em- 
bodies a correct tradition in dating his benefactions before the 
Conquest. 

The earlier church, in which Robert Fabyan, mediaeval chron- 
icler, was buried in 1S13, was destroyed in 1666. The present 
structure was built by Wren in 1672, who also, in 1722 (when in 
his 92nd year), rebuilt the tower in the Gothic style, being possibly 
influenced by that of Magdalen College, Oxford. In this respect 
this church differs from most of Wren's work. It is probable 
that it follows the lines of the earlier church, if not actually built 
on the walls. It contains two aisles divided from the nave of 
four bays by Doric columns. The ceiling is groined. 

The interior shows a curious application of classic architecture 
to a Gothic arrangement of plan (the latter probably suggested by 
the earlier church), and the somewhat bizarre effect is heightened 
by the re-modelling and decorations carried out by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

The tower, a very fine and impressive feature, remains, together 
with the columns, arches and vaulted roof, as rebuilt by Wren, 
but the " restorations " carried out by Scott have entirely 
altered the general appearance of the church and are , not in 
harmony with Wren's work. This is emphasised by the Gothic 
porch erected, facing Cornhill, by Scott in 1857. The carvings 
in the church appear to be the work of W. G. Rogers in 1859. 

The steeple and bells very narrowly escaped a second destruc- 
tion by a fire which happened in Cornhill in 1748. 



St. Michael Paternoster Royal, 

This foundation was in existence in 1218-9, for a deedj con- 
firming the sale of a quit-rent issuing from land in the parish of 
" St. Michael de Paternostercherch," is dated 3 Henry III. 



* Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, p. 128. 
t Ancient Deeds, A. 2388. 
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Richard Whittington rebuilt the church and made it collegiate 
and in 1423, was buried therein " under a fayre monument,"* 
which was destroyed in the Great Fire, when the church was burnt 
down. The latter was rebuilt by Wren in 1694, with the exception 
of the steeple, which was not completed till 1713. 

The building is rectangular in plan, having a very pleasant 
interior suffering somewhat from having been considerably altered 
and re-arranged in recent years. The ceiling is flat, with coved 
sides, and has some resemblance to All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

The exterior shows the plain treatment and good proportion 
characteristic of Wren's work. The tower, with its richly treated 
steeple or lantern, has an excellent effect. The former is in three 
storeys, of which the lowest has semi-circular headed windows 
with keystones ornamented with cherubim. The top storey has 
twin louvred openings. A bold cornice, supported by consoles, 
and a pierced parapet complete the tower, which is surmounted 
by a circular stone lantern in three stages. 

The woodwork generally is very good ; the carving is by 
Grinling Gibbons. Above the altar piece is suspended a picture 
by William Hilton, R.A., presented in 1820 by the directors of 
the British Institution. 

The central window on the south side contains a memorial glass 
to Richard Whittington. Four other windows, the two eastern 
most of the north and south walls, were inserted in 1866, whei 
church was restored. 

A 36-light brass candelabra of 1644 which escaped the Great 
Fire, was removed from All Hallows the Great in 1894 and refixed 
in the nave of this church. 



St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, 

The church was founded before 1144, for the letter of Pope 
Lucius II., referred to above under St. Botolph Aldersgate, men- 
tions among the possessions of St. Martin-le-Grand " ecclesias 
duas de Sancto Nicholao." The two churches in question are 
known to have been St. Nicholas in the Shambles and St. Nicholas, 
Cole Abbey. 

* Strictly speaking, he was buried there three times. In the reign 
of Edward VI., the parson broke open the tomb in the expectation of finding 
treasure, and having removed the lead with which the body was covered, 
re-buried Whittington. In the next reign the parishioners were compelled 
to take him up once more, cover him again with lead, and bury him for the 
third time (Stew's Survey of London, Kingsford's edn., I., p. 243.) 

60132 P 



The church was burnt down in the Great Fire and was rebuilt 
by Wren in 1677 at a cost of about £5,500. The plan is very 
simple and the dimensions are small, yet the interior conveys an 
effect of considerable size. 

The tower at the north-west angle is built within the church, 
the intervening space between that and the south wall being 
occupied by a vestibule and vestry. The tower is constructed 
in Portland stone and consists of four stages. It is surmounted 
by an octagonal lead-covered concave spire, pierced with a double 
row of eight small elliptical windows. A boldly projecting cornice 
supports an iron railing to a balcony, above which rises a high 
square pedestal supporting a moulded finial terminating with a 
large gilt ball and vane. The whole of the upper portion is stated 
to have been reconstructed according to the original design by 
Wren. 

The north side, which before the formation of Queen Victoria 
Street was the only side open to view, remains intact, but the 
upper part of the tower and spire has been rebuilt, presumably as 
a result of decay in the original work. 

Internally, Corinthian pilasters divide the sides into bays, 
which on the north and east are pierced by semi-circular headed 
windows. The pilasters stand on lofty bases, oak panelled (as 
are the walls) and support a well-proportioned entablature, above 
which is a flat panelled ceiling. On the west are semi-circular 
headed openings, behind which is the gallery with the organ loft 
in advance of the central bay on two supporting oak columns. 
The organ gallery was an addition in 1873, when the original 
organ was considerably enlarged. The screens on either side 
of the organ are probably 17th-century work of very fine 
quality. 

There are some good stained glass windows and fittings in the 
church. 

When the District Railway was constructed, it passed so 
close to the church that the foundations were affected, and the 
sum of £1,681 10s. was paid as compensation. The Railway 
Company formed a siding close under the south wall and in con- 
sequence of engines standing there the wall has been blackened 
by soot, and the stonework much injured by the fumes of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The monetary compensation, together 
with £1,028 from the proceeds of sale of St. Mary Somerset, was 
used for extensive renovations in 1873. 
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St. Stephen, Coleman Street. 

The inquisition of circ. 1181 held in the case of several London 
churches includes the church of St. Stephen.* The entry quoted by 
Newcourtf shows that it belonged to St. Paul's, a statement quite 
consistent with the church being St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
whereas the other church of St. Stephen in London (St. Stephen, 
Walbrook) was in the possession of Colchester Abbey. 

Anthony Munday, poet and playwright, and a continuator of 
Stow, was buried in the old church in 1633. 

The present church, which was built by Wren in 1676, 
possesses little of architectural interest, either internally or 
externally. It has been so repeatedly altered that probably 
little trace of Wren's work is left. The stone tower has a short 
lead covered lantern. 

Internally, St. Stephen's is a plain almost rectangulal" apartment, 
without aisles ; long, narrow and somewhat low. A new east 
window was recently unveiled, in place of one destroyed during the 
air raids, which also damaged the windows in the south wall. 

On the gateway leading to the churchyard there is a carving 
in high relief representing the Day of Judgment. This subject, 
differently treated in detail, is also depicted on the gateway of 
the church of St. Giles in the Fields. 

St. Vedast. 

(Tower to be preserved.) 

The dedication is French, and suggests a foundation after the 
Conquest. The earliest record of its existence is contained in a 
deedj referring to a sale by Ralph Blund of a quit-rent issuing 
from a house in the parish of " St. Vadast " between his capital 
messuage and the church of " St. Vadast." Among the wit- 
nesses are : Joce, son of Peter, then alderman, Nicholas, son of 
Joce, and Adam de Benetelega. These three men were sheriffs 
respectively in 1211, 1248 and 1246, and the first-mentioned was 
an alderman before 1199. § The date of the Sale cannot therefore 
very well be much later than 1240, and may even be ten years 
earlier. 

In 1614 the chancel of the then existing church was lengthened 
by 20 feet. Although the churc h was much damaged by the 

* Historical MSS. Commission, 9th Report, p. 68. 
t Repertorium EccleSiasiicum I., p. 535. 
t Norman Moore's St. Bartholomew's Hospital, I., p. 353. 
§ See grant by Osbert the chaplain in Ibid., I., p. 285. 
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Great Fire, it was repaired and rebuilt for the greater part on the 
old walls by Wren. The steeple remained standing until 1694, 
when, owing to the injuries it had sustained from the flames, it had 
to be taken down. The present steeple was erected three years 
later. Now that the Post Office building has been removed, 
it is possible to appreciate the beauty of this steeple, which is one 
of the most simple and graceful in the City of London. The tower 
is 20 feet square at the base, and its height, including the steeple, 
is about 160 feet. 

The church consists of a nave and one aisle, divided by arches 
supported on four Tuscan columns. The ceiling to the nave, 
which is not quite square on plan, is a fine example of ornamental 
plaster work. It is flat, with a deep cove springing above a foliated 
cornice and is formed into one outer panel by a bold ornamental 
band enriched with fruit and entwined acanthus leaves. Within 
are smaller compartments with an elliptical panel in the centre 
similarly decorated. This treatment has the effect of concealing 
the want of symmetry in the plan. On the south wall are fixed 
some well designed mural monuments, which were removed from 
St. Matthew, Friday Street, in 1883, among which may be 
mentioned those of Sir Edward Clark, Lord Mayor of London in 
1696, who died in 1703 ; John Davenport, who died in 1683 ; 
his wife, Mary, 1672 ; and John Johnson, Alderman of the 
City, 1698. 

In 1885 the church was reseated, and 18 stained glass windows 
were inserted, that in the east window being presumably of earlier 
date. 

The pulpit and sounding board are excellent examples of their 
period, and are attributed to Grinling Gibbons. The oak altar 
piece may also have been executed by him, and although the design 
does not attain the standard of many others it is of considerable 
merit. 

In a lobby outside the north wall of the church there is pre- 
served a portion of Roman paving found 18 feet below the surface 
on the site of St. Matthew, Friday' Street. 

Two distinguished names are connected with this foundation : 
(1) Thomas Rotherham (also known as Thomas Scot) who event- 
ually rose to be archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor, in 1466 
became rector of St. Vedast ; (2) Robert Herrick, the future poet, 
was baptised in the old church on 24th August, 1591. 

This church is of considerable interest and should certainly not 
be destroyed. 
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Early foundation of the churches. 

It will be seen from the above that five of the churches (All- 
hallows, Lombard Street, St. Alban, St. Clement, Eastcheap, St. 
Magnus the Martyr, and St. Michael, ComhiU) were founded 
before the Conquest. There seems little doubt that the two St. 
Botolph's and the two St. Dunstan's are also to be assigned to 
that period. Of the remaining ten, mention of four (Allhallows, 
London Wall, SS. Anne and Agnes, St. Katherine Coleman, and 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey) is found in the century following. The 
earliest records mentioning the six others range in date from 1181 
(St. Mary Aldermanbury, and St. Stephen, Coleman Street) 
to 1240 (St. Vedast).* 

It may well be that if 11th-century records were not so few., 
traces would be found of the existence of several, perhaps of the 
majority, of the foundations in Saxon times. 



General Observations. 

Our observations so far have dealt with the historical and 
architectural aspects of the subject. Doubtless the question 
presents other aspects which should be considered, but the 
architect strongly urges that steps should be taken which will 
secure the retention of most of the churches now threatened 
with destruction. These constitute, in his opinion, some of the 
most interesting monuments of the City of London, and their 
architectural beauty and historical associations render them 
worthy of preservation. 

It should be emphasised also that London offers the finest 
opportunities for architectural study of any city in the kingdom, 
and that the work of the Wren period represents the culmination 
of EngUsh Rennaissance architecture. The churches in that 
style produced by Wren in the City represent a series of buildings 
that is unique in Europe. Most of them are of the greatest value, 
both as regards general treatment and ornamental detail, for 
purposes of architectural study and as examples of an important 

* Fitz Stephen, in' his Descriplio Londoniae, ynitten in 1174, mentions 
that, besides 13 large conventual churches, there were 126 parish churches, 
" turn in Londonia, turn in suburbano." If, as seems most in accord with 
early usage, " in suburbano " refers to the churches within the City but 
without the walls, the nimiber is remarkable, and would suggest that several 
churches were removed altogether during the 12th and 13th centuries (as is 
known to have been the case with St. Clave, Broad Street) rather than that 
several new foundations came into existence in that period. 
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and interesting phase in the art history of this country. From 
that point of view the loss which would result from the removal 
of more than one-third of the remaining Wren churches (eighteen 
having already been lost) would be irreparable. 

In addition to the nineteen which the Commission propose 
should be removed, there are two which it is suggested should be 
devoted to other purposes than at present. St. Augustine is 
earmarked for use as the Chapter House of St. Paul's, and St. 
Mildred, Bread Street, for a Consistory Court, Archidiaconal 
Court and Library for the Diocese of London. 

It is not clear whether the whole of the remaining churches would 
be retained solely as places of worship, or whether it is proposed 
to appropriate some of them for other purposes. This point 
should be elucidated, as, if the authorities discovered no suitable 
use for all the churches, they might desire to demolish some of 
them. 

It cannot be overlooked that in the event of powers not being 
obtained for the removal of any or all of the nineteen churches, the 
authorities may decide that they will no longer carry on Divine 
worship in them, and it is presumed that against such a decision 
there would be no appeal. In such case, it is probable that most 
of the church fittings would be removed, and steps would have to 
be taken to preserve the fabrics against decay. In considering the 
retention of the structures it is necessary, therefore, to consider 
what architectural interest they would retain when divested of the 
existing furniture and fittings. The larger number of these 
churches, even when so divested, would, in the opinion of the 
architect, be worthy of preservation. 

In any consideration of the proposals for demolition it should 
be borne in mind that in the case of twelve of the churches* it is 
probable that the greater portion (at least) of the expenditure 
in connection with the rebuilding of the present structure was met 
by public money. 

The Act 19, Charles II., cap. 3, provided that the sites and 
materials of the churches not to be rebuilt should be sold by the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen. The money thus raised was to be 
employed " for and towards the rebuilding of such parish churches 
as by this Act are intended to be rebuilt, and for no other use or 

* All Hallows, Lombard Street, St. Alban, SS. Anne and Agnes, St. 
Clement, St. Magnus, St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Michael, 
Cornhill, St. Michael Paternoster Royal, St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street and St. Vedast. 
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purpose whatsoever." The clerk of the Council has not been 
able to ascertain whether any substantial proportion of the money 
required for the rebuilding was obtained from this source. 

The Act also imposed a tax on coal brought into or near the 
City, but at that time no portion of this tax was apparently 
intended to be used in connection with the churches. Three 
years later, however, the Act 22, Charles II., cap. 11, amended 
the latter provision and provided that from 1st May, 1670, 
to 23rd June, 1677, three-quarters of the coal tax should be 
applied to rebuilding, erecting or repairing the churches, and that 
from 24th June, 1677, one-half of the tax should be used for 
that purpose. 

The tax at first brought in money slowly, and churchwardens 
were apparently encouraged to borrow money and advance it 
to the Chamber of London, so that the work of rebuilding might 
be commenced as early as possible.* 

There are preserved in the Bodleian Library certain MSS. 
(Bawlinson, B.387-9) containing details of Wren's expen- 
diture in connection with the rebuilding of the City churches. 
Bodley's Librarian, at the request of the clerk of the Council, 
very kindly examined the MSS. and has informed him that they 
contain particulars of disbursements only, the per contra entry 
being uniformly " Per money received of Sir Christopher Wren." 
This deficiency is to an extent met by documents in the 
Guildhall Library {Guildhall MSS., 814-19) which disclose the 
fact that large sums out of the proceeds of the coal tax were 
paid to Wren from time to time " for and towards the 
re-edifying of the parochial churches of London burnt by the 
late dreadful fire, according to the additional Act for rebuilding 
the City." 

That the tax did not produce sufficient funds is evident from 
a later Act (1 James II., cap. 15) for rebuilding St. Paul's. Section 
XII. of this Act states that some of the churches were then (1685) 
unfinished, and, in allocating a new coal tax towards the work 
on St. Paul's, provides for these churches to be completed out of 
the proceeds of the new tax. 

Although these records^re not absolutely conclusive, there can 

he little doubt that, at any rate, the main structures of the new 

* See, for example, the warrant for payment to Wren of " £500 de- 
posited the 18th day of July by the churchwardens of the parish of St. Mary- 
Hillitor andLtoward the re-edifying of their parish church, being money ad- 
vanced to be received againe in course out of the money raised by the im- 
position upon coales." Guildhall MS. 313. 
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churches were built out of the proceeds of the tax on coals.* 
In this connection the following extract from a MS. preserved at 
St. Dunstan in the East is of interest : " On the 20th October, 
1671, it was agreed that six parishioners, with the churchwardens, 
do attend Dr. Christopher Wren about the money ordered by 
the Lords Commissioners to this parish, for the rebuilding of the 
church, out of the moneys arising from the imposition laid upon 
coals, by Act of ParUament, for the rebuilding of churches burnt 
down in the City of London, "f 

It would probably be found that the interior decoration and 
equipment of the new churches were provided for by their 
parishioners, doubtless to a great extent out of gifts and bequests, 
some of which are commemorated by tablets affixed in certain of 
the churches in question. 



* An exception must be made in the case of St. Mary Aldermary, 
which " was rebuilt by a private Benefaction, before the Publick Fund was 
settled by Parliament on Coals." (Wren's Parentalia (1750 edn.), p. 314.) 

■f Quoted in Murray's Chronicles of a City Church, p. 40. 
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